
4 6 RIGHTS OF MAN. PartIi 

Cuftomary language has clafied the condition of man imder 
the two descriptions of civilized and uncivilized life. To the 
one it has afcribed felicity and affluence ; to the other hardfflip 
and want. But however our imagination may be impreffed bv 
painting and compimfon, it is neverthelefs true, that a great 
portion of mankind, in what are called civilized countries, are in 
a (late of poverty and wretchednefs, far below the condition of 
an Indian. I {peak not of one country, but of all. It is f 0 
England, it is fo all over Europe.^ Let \s enquire into the caufe. 

It lies not in.any natural defed in the principles of civilization* 
but in preventing thofe principles having an univerfal operation ; 
the eonfequence of which is, a perpetual fyftem of war and ex- 
pence, that drains the country, and defeats the general felicity 
of which civilization is capable. 

Ail the European governments (France now excepted) are 
conftruded not on the principle of univerfal civilization, but on 
the reverfe of it. So far as thoSe governments relate to each 
ether, they are in the fame condition as we conceive of favage 
uncivilized life ; they put themfelves beyond the law as well of 
God as of man, and are, with refped to principle and reci- 
procal condud, like fo many individuals in a Hate of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the civilization of 
laws, eafily civilize together, but governments being yet in an 
uncivilized ftate, and almoft continually at war, they pervert the 
abundance which civilized life produces to carry on the uncivi- 
lized part to a greater extent. By thus engrafting the bar- 
barifm of government upon the internal civilization of a coun- 
try, it draws from the latter, and more efpecially from the 
poor, a great portion of thofe earnings, which Ihould be applied 
to their own fubfiftence and comfort. — Apart from all reflections 
of morality and philofophy, it is a melancholy fad, that more 
than one-fourth of the labour of mankind is annually confumed 
by this barbarous fyftem. 

What has ferved to continue this evil, is the pecuniary ad- 
vantage, which all the governments of Europe have found in 
keeping up this ftate of uncivilization. It affords to them pre- 
tences^for power, and revenue, for which there would be neither 
occafion nor apology, if the circle of civilization were rendered 
compleat. Civil government alone, or the government of laws, 
is not produdive of pretences for many taxes; it operates at 
home, diredly under the eye of the country, and precludes the 
poffibility of much impofition. But when the feene is laid in 
the uncivilized contention of governments, the Held of pretences 
is enlarged, and the country, being no longer a judge, is open to 
every impofition, which governments pleafe to ad. 

Not a thirtieth, fcarcely a fortieth, part of the taxes which 
are raifed in England are either occafioned by, or applied to, 
the purpofes of civil government. It is not difficult to fee, that 
the whole which the adual government dees in this refped, is to 
cnad laws, and that the country adminiilers and executes them, 
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at its own expence, by means of magiftrates, juries, feffions, and 
a#ze, over and above the taxes which it pays. 

In this, view of the cafe, we have two diftind charaders of 
government ; the one the civil government of laws, which 
operates at home, whe othei the court or cabinet government 
which operates abroad, on the rude plan of uncivilized life ; "the 
one attended with little charge, the other with boundlefs extra- 
vagance ; and fo diftind are the two, that if the latter were to 
I fink, as it were by a fudden opening of the earth, and totally dif- 
appear, the farmer would not be deranged. It would ffili pro- 
ceed, be caufe it is the common intereft of the nation that it ihould 
and all the means are in the pradice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their objed, a change in the mo- 
ral condition of governments, , and with this change the burthen 
of public taxes will leften, and civilization will be left to the 
f ! enjoyment of that abundance, of which it is now deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this fubjed, I extend my views 
into the department of commerce. In all my publications, where 
the matter would admit, I have been an advocate for commerce 
becaufe I am a friend to its effeds. It is a pacific fyftem, ope- 
rating to cordialize mankind, by rendering nations, as well as 
l individuals, ufeful to each other. As to mere theoretical reforma- 
tion, I have never preached it up. The moil effectual procefs is 
that of improving the condition of man by means of his intereft- 
and it is on this ground 1 take my ftand. 

If commerce were permitted to ad to the univerfal extent it is 
capable, it would extirpate the fyftem of war, and produce a re- 
volution in the uncivilized ftate of governments. The invention 
m of commerce has arifen fince thofe governments began, and is 
j the greateft approach towards univerfal civilization, that has yet 
I been made by any means not immediately flowing from moral 
principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourfe of 
i nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a fubjed as worthy of 
1 philofophy as of politics. Commerce is no ether than the traffle 
of two individuals, multiplied on a fcale of numbers ; and by the 
fame rule that nature intended the intercourfe of two, the intend- 
ed that of all. For this purpofe ihe has diftributed the materials 
j of manufadures and commerce, in various and diftant parts of a 
j nation of the world; and as they cannot be procured by war fo 
cheaply or fo commodioufly as by commerce, fhe has rendered 
the latter the means of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the oppoiites of each other, confequent- 
j Iy, the uncivilized ftate of European governments is injurious to 
; commerce. Every kind of deftrudion or embarraffment ferves 
| to leften the quantity, and it matters but little in what part of the 
| commercial world the redudion begins. Like blood, it cannot 
j bs taken from any of the parts, without being taken from the 
i whole mafs in circulation, and all partake of the lofs. When 
j toe ability in any nation to buy is deftroyed, it equally involves 
the feller. Could the government of England deftroy the com- 
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